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youthful alumni are not satisfied with what they get, they may be recom- 
mended to read the odes of Pindar in the original. The learning of 
Professor Gildersleeve will be of service to such as follow this advice, 
which suggests the fact that the portraits of some of the early professors 
— for example, Gildersleeve himself, Sylvester the mathematician, 
George Frederick Holmes, another transplanted scholar who is still the 
present writer's standard for wide and deep erudition, and John B. 
Minor, the famous teacher of law — ought to be the subject of special 
mention. As with the preceding volumes, the proofreading, although 
not precisely impeccable, is very good ; and we may expect that the con- 
cluding fifth volume will be furnished with the elaborately thorough 
index which so important a work obviously demands. 

W. P. Trent. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1918. Volume II. Autobiography of Martin Van Buren. Ed- 
ited by J. C. Fitzpatrick. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1920. Pp. 808.) 

Van Buren's Autobiography is a better book than most people ex- 
pected from the writer, but it leaves something to be desired. Similarly, 
it reveals Van Buren as a more effective political leader than many of 
us thought he was, while at the same time it shows us a man with serious 
shortcomings. The book is a faithful and unconscious reflection of the 
man. Van Buren was lacking in political courage, which is to say he 
lacked the power to outline a policy and make other people think it 
right. He did not lead in the realm of ideas. He talked much about 
old republican ideals, and there is reason to believe that in some im- 
portant crises he acted in conformity with such ideals, as in the matter 
of internal improvements. But such crises never arose through his 
forcing them into the foreground. They were ever the results of the 
actions of other men. It was his failing that he lacked originality. 

On the other hand, he possessed more than most men in public life 
the power of keeping steady a political situation, once it had been cre- 
ated. He was calm, self-controlled, vigilant, and personally kind and 
conciliating. He did not lose himself in the excitement of the moment. 
He came into eminence in the wake of other men, solving their problems 
for them. Crawford first, and Jackson second, were the men who gave 
him the opportunity to display his great and peculiar talents. None were 
ever better served by their lieutenants than they by him. After a while 
it happened through unexpected fortune that he himself had in his hands 
the helm of state. He held it in a most uncertain and ineffective man- 
ner. His task was to bind up the loose ends of the bank controversy. 
Jackson placed the government in his hands and pointed out the sub- 
treasury as the means of closing up the matter in hand. Van Buren 
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accepted the suggestions. But he got nothing done until his administra- 
tion was nearly at an end. It seems that nothing would have been done 
at all if Jackson in retirement had not moved heaven and earth to get 
the men in Congress to pass the measure before the election. As it was, 
the subtreasury did not have time to commend itself to the country be- 
fore the election of 1840, and the result was a Democratic defeat. Van 
Buren who did so much, as his book well shows, to make Jackson's ad- 
ministration run smoothly was not able to give any driving force to his 
own administration. Herein is his great strength and weakness, all of 
which appears in his Autobiography. 

The things one misses in the book are discussions of large matters. 
As Jackson's closest adviser, at least before 1833, he was in close as- 
sociation with some of the largest things in our political history. Nul- 
lification, the renewal of the bank charter, the removal of the Southern 
Indians, and internal improvements, were matters of first magnitude. 
I do not think you will find in the book two consecutive pages on any 
one of these topics, as such. There are many allusions to each, but in 
general they come up by way of someone's personality. If there is just 
exception to this statement it is in regard to internal improvements, about 
which a long and interesting story is told in explanation of the veto of 
the Maysville Bill. On such a question as nullification, the writer is 
mixed in his ideas. It may seem that he was trying to conceal his posi- 
tion. But it is more likely that he had no definite policy about it and 
that he tells us just what came into his mind in regard to it, something 
one day and something e'se another, as the incidents unrolled themselves. 
That was his kind of a mind. Hence it results that the book is lacking 
in architectural form, although there is a wealth of pleasing incident. 
One cannot read it without interest, but one must ponder it well and 
rearrange in his own mind the order in which the matter is pre- 
sented before it yields him a considerable amount of instruction. When 
all is done he will probably conclude that the new information is about 
men rather than about things, and that the most striking acquisition 
he has made is a wider and better knowledge of the manner of political 
intrigue and the vast importance it has as a factor in history. 

The editing by Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, of the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress, has been done with commendable care. 
The index, so essential in a book like this, is comprehensive. It is to 
be regretted that Van Buren did not have some chapter heads, although 
it is difficult to see how they could have been arranged in a work that 
rambles so much at will. The editor has, naturally, refused to supply 
them. Van Buren broke off his narrative abruptly in 1835. His editor 
thinks he did not intend to carry it further. While discussing the 
charges that the bank paid Webster for his support, the book ends sud- 
denly. Mr. Fitzpatrick's surmise may be right; it would have been in 
keeping with Van Buren's method of writing to end his story abruptly 
without warning to the reader. 



